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INTRODUCTION 

In  1950  the  Educational  Policies  Commission  of  the  National 

Education  Association  pointed  up  to  us  the  tragic  loss  of  one  of  our 

most  valuable  national  resources: 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  potential  abilities  of 
gifted  individuals  is  at  present  lost  to  society  through 
underdevelopment,  underuse,  or  misuse.  Some  of  this  waste 
is  attributable  to  economic  barriers  to  educational  and 
vocational  opportunities.  Some  is  caused  by  social  attitudes 
that  tend  to  lower  both  incentive  and  opportunity  for  gifted 
children  of  families  with  low  socio-economic  status.  Some 
results  from  mental  illness  and  emotional  maladjustment.  And 
some  human  talent  is  wasted  because  the  schools  fail  to 
identify,  to  challenge,  to  hold,  or  to  educate  adequately 
some  of  the  gifted  students. 

Dr.  Willard  Abraham  has  estimated  that  of  all  the  people 

qualified  to  work  for,  and  obtain,  the  highest  academic  degrees,  only 

two  percent,  or  one  in  fifty,  attain  them.  Further,  of  our  top  twenty- 
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five  percent  of  high  school  graduates,  half  do  not  finish  college. 

These  and  similar  statistics  indicate  that  a  large  portion  of 

our  creative  and  gifted  potential  in  American  society  is  neglected  or 

misused.  Schools,  industry,  and  government  require  persons  capable 

of  creative  thinking  and  performance.  Yet,  at  present,  our  means  of 

identifying,  training,  and  utilizing  this  creative  potential  are 

lacking  in  many  areas. 


Report  of  the  Educational  Policies  Commission,  "Education  of 
the  Gifted"  (Washington,  D.  C,  National  Education  Association,  1950) 
pp.  85-86. 

2Willard  Abraham,  Common  Sense  about  Gifted  Children  (New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers,  1958),  p.  5* 
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Many  factors  contribute  to  the  neglect  of  our  gifted  children: 
society's  attitude  toward  equality  of  educational  opportunity  and  its 
mistrust  of  intellectuals,  the  problems  of  defining  and  identifying 
gifted  individuals,  and  the  means  of  educating  those  so  identified. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  examine  some  of  the  most 
important  problem  areas  associated  with  the  identification  and 
education  of  gifted  children.  The  common  myths  associated  with  society's 
attitude  toward  the  gifted  will  be  explored,  and  contrasted  with  the 
results  of  scientific  research.   Next,  attention  will  be  directed  at  the 
problems  involved  in  defining  gifted  and  creative  potential.  By  what 
standards  can  creativity  and  giftedness  be  measured?  In  the  third 
section  we  will  focus  on  the  problems  of  locating  gifted  individuals. 
What  are  the  most  selective  and  productive  techniques?  And,  finally,  a 
few  of  the  myriad  problems  surrounding  special  educational  programs  and 
schools  for  gifted  individuals  will  be  analyzed. 

The  problems  raised  in  these  pages  will,  by  no  means,  exhaust 
the  difficulties  surrounding  the  identification  and  education  of  the 
gifted.  It  is  meant  to  serve  merely  as  an  indicator  of  the  issues 
behind  which  lies  hidden  a  vast  reservoir  of  creative  talent  and  ability. 
The  exploration  and  exploitation  of  this  talented  pool  should  be  among 
society's  highest  priorities. 


I.   SOCIETY'S  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  GIFTED 

Society's  attitude  toward  the  intellectually  gifted  and 
creative  individual  is  the  beginning  of  many  problems  encountered  in 
the  identification  and  education  of  the  exceptional  child.  Several 
false  and  negative  stereotypes  have  persisted  despite  significant 
evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  American  myth  of  the  common  man  has  played  an  enormous 
role  in  the  attitudes  which  are  held  toward  gifted  individuals.  Action, 
rather  than  intellectual  ability,  has  been  given  most  of  the  credit  for 
the  great  expansion  and  technological  achievements  of  our  nation.  Thus, 
the  thrust  of  American  education  has  been  expended  in  the  direction  of 
providing  a  common  level  of  education  for  the  masses,  rather  than  the 
development  of  individual  potential  to  its  maximum  limits.  In  a  nation 
where  the  preference  and  reward  have  been  for  maximum  participation  and 
effort,  rather  than  for  superior  intellectual  creativity,  doubt  and 
mistrust  of  intellectuals,  "eggheads",  scientists,  and  thinkers  has 
been  fairly  wide  spread.  Margaret  Mead  has  referred  to  these  conditions 
as  "pressures  for  keeping  on  all  fours  with  one's  classmates,  neighbors, 
and  business  associates."'* 

Very  bright  people  have  been  portrayed  in  novels,  films,  and 


Margaret  Mead,  "The  Gifted  Child  in  the  American  Culture  of 
Today,"  Journal  of  Teacher  Education  5  (September  1954} :  209-211. 
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conversations  as  impractical,  unhappy,  impotent,  unbalanced,  bumbling, 
bookish,  and  nearsighted.  Those  with  superior  intellectual  achievement 
have  been  seen  as  lacking  in  "common-sense"  and  the  ability  to  deal 
with  the  more  practical  problems  of  everyday  life. 

The  common  stereotypes  and  myths  associated  with  the  intellec- 
tually gifted  have  been  dispelled  in  research,  if  not  in  the  community 
mind.  The  most  comprehensive  study  of  gifted  children  ever  undertaken 
was  begun  in  1920  by  Lewis  A.  Terman  at  Stanford  University.  Dr.  Terman 
studied  1528  gifted  children  over  a  thirty-five  year  period.  Children 
were  selected  from  the  public  schools  of  California,  and  identified  by 
group  and  individual  intelligence  tests.  The  average  IQ  ranged  from 
142.6  for  one  group  to  151  for  another  group. 

The  data  collected  over  the  thirty-five  years  of  Dr.  Terman* s 
studies  refutes  some  of  the  misconceptions  concerning  gifted  children. 
Twenty  years  after  the  initial  tests,  the  group  was  found  to  be  superior 
in  emotional  adjustment.  Maladjustment  was  lower  than  the  national 
expectancy,  the  delinquency  rate  was  far  below  that  of  the  general  pop- 
ulation, and  the  divorce  rate  was  somewhat  lower  than  the  population 
at  large. 

In  vocational  areas  Dr.  Terman  found  the  gifted  group  to  be  far 
ahead  by  all  measures  of  success.  About  80  percent  were  in  the  two 
highest  occupational  groups:  Group  1,  the  professional;  and  Group  2, 


^Lewis  A.  Terman,  ed.,  Genetic  Studies  of  Genius ,  4  vols. 
(Stanford,  California:  Stanford  University  Press,  1947 )»  cited  by 
Samuel  A.  Kirk,  Educating  Exceptional  Children  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1972),  pp.  122-123. 


semi-professional  and  higher  business.  The  income  level  for  the  gifted 
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group  was  much  higher  than  the  national  average. 

Several  significant  studies  disprove  the  myth  that  gifted 

children  are  rejected  by  their  peer  groups.  Miller  (1956)  reported 

gifted  children  to  be  significantly  more  popular  than  average  or  retarded 
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children.   Kerstetter  (1952)  studied  a  group  of  highly  gifted  children 
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in  special  classes  and  found  them,  on  the  whole,  socially  well  adjusted. 

Gallagher  (1958)  again  found  the  gifted  child  rated  as  high  or  higher 
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than  the  average  in  popularity. 

The  common  theme  running  through  all  studies  of  gifted  people 

is  one  of  social,  professional,  and  personal  achievement.  They  do  well 

in  all  areas  of  human  living.  This  is  true  despite  the  small  effort 

devoted  to  educational  and  social  growth  of  the  gifted  child.  It 

suggests,  that  contrary  to  popular  belief,  it  is  the  gifted  who  succeed 

rather  than  the  "common  man".  It  may  well  be  that  many  who  pass  for 

common  or  average  men  may,  in  reality,  possess  superior  intellect  and 

talent  underneath  the  cultural  cloak  of  commonness. 


5 
Lewis  A.  Terman  and  Melita  Ogden,  eds.,  The  Gifted  Child  Grows 

Up;  Genetic  Studies  of  Genius  (Stanford,  California:  Stanford  University 

Press,  1951) »  cited  by  Samuel  A.  Kirk,  Educating  Exceptional  Children 

(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co. ,  1972),  pr>.  125-127. 

Robert  V.  Miller, "Social  Status  and  Socio-empathic  Differences 
Among  Mentally  Superior,  Mentally  Typical,  and  Mentally  Retarded 
Children,"  Exceptional  Children  25  (December  1956):  114-119. 

7 
Leona  Kerstetter,  "A  Sociometric  Study  of  the  Classroom  Roles  of 

a  Group  of  Highly  Gifted  Children  in  Elementary  School,"  Elementary 

School  Journal  58  (May  1952):  465-470. 

8James  J.  Gallagher,  Teaching  the  Gifted  Child  (Boston:  Allyn 
and  Bacon,  1964)  p.  225. 


II.   DEFINING  GIFTEDNESS 

How  do  we  define  "gifted"?  What  measures  and  boundaries 
separate  the  gifted  or  creative  child  from  his  peers?  What  catagories 
of  talents  constitute  gifted  potential?  If  tests  and  measurements  are 
used,  what  ranges  of  scores  delineate  giftedness?  These  are  some  of 
the  questions  which  must  be  raised  if  we  are  to  identify  the  gifted 
children  in  our  midst. 

The  1958  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 

Education  defines  gifted  as  : 

...one  who  shows  consistently  remarkable  performance  in  any  worth- 
while line  of  endeavor.  Thus,  we  shall  include  not  only  the 
intellectually  gifted  but  also  those  who  show  promise  in  music, 
the  graphic  arts,  creative  writing,  dramatics,  mechanical  skills, 
and  social  leadership." 

Lucito  defines  giftedness  in  the  following  terms t 

The  gifted  are  those  students  whose  potential  intellectual  powers 
are  at  such  a  high  ideational  level  in  both  productive  and 
evaluative  thinking  that  it  can  reasonably  be  assumed  they  could 
be  future  problem  solvers,  innovators,  and  evaluators  of  the 
culture  if  adequate  educational  experiences  are  provided. 

Kirk  believes  that  for  practical  purposes  giftedness  can  be 

defined  as:  "...  superior  ability  to  deal  with  facts,  ideas,  or 

relationships,  whether  this  ability  comes  from  a  high  IQ  or  a  less 

well-defined  creativity." 


9l£5_8  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 
Part  II  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1958)  p.  19. 

Leonard  Lucito,  "Gifted  Cildren,"  in  Exceptional  Children  in 
the  Schools,  ed.  L.  Dunn  (New  York:  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  19657* 
p.  184. 

nKirk,  p.  109. 
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In  tha  past,  studies  and  establishment  of  educational  programs 
for  the  gifted  have  relied  heavily  on  the  results  of  standardized 
intelligence  tests.  Terman's  studies,  as  previously  noted,  were  based 
entirely  on  group  and  individual  intelligence  tests  -  with  scores  in 

the  range  average  of  142.6  to  151.  Another  pioneer,  Leta  Hollingworth, 

12 
dealt  exclusively  with  children  possessing  IQ's  of  180  and  above. 

Gloss  and  Jones  (1968)  reported  that  out  of  159  school  districts 
in  their  midwestern  state,  7  percent  accept  children  with  IQ's  below 
114  as  gifted,  another  7  percent  accept  114  to  H9»  and  only  one 
district  required  IQ's  of  140  and  above. 

DeHaan  and  Havighurst  (1957)  divided  the  intellectually  gifted 
into  two  groups  for  educational  purposes.  The  highest  one-tenth  of  one 
percent  they  term  "first-order"  gifted,  and  the  remaining  upper  ten 
percent  are  titled  "second-order"  gifted.  This  system  recognizes  that 
educational  programs  must  be  different  for  the  rare  extreme  IQ's.  ^ 

Although  wide  variations  in  IQ  ranges  have  been  utilized  in  the 
identification  of  gifted  children,  and  there  is  no  common  agreement  on 
the  statistical  definition  of  giftedness,  educators  still  rely  heavily 
on  standardized  intelligence  tests  to  measure  giftedness.  This  is  so 
because  there  are  few  other  measuring  devices  available,  and  intell- 
igence tests  tap  a  wide  variety  of  talents. 


1  o 

Leta  Hollingworth,   Children  Above  180  IQ   (Yonkers,   New  York: 

World  Press,  1942),  pp.   16-28. 

''G.  Gloss  and  R.  L.  Jones,  "Correlates  of  School  District 
Provisions  for  Gifted  Children:  A  Statewide  Study,"  paper  presented  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  New  York, 
1968.   (Mimeographed). 

^Robert  P.  DeHaan  and  Richard  J.  Havighurst,  Educating  Gifted 
Children  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1957) »  pp»  5-9* 
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Scientists  and  educators  are  well  aware  that  IQ  tests  are  not 
adequate  for  the  full  measure  of  gifted  abilities  and  potential. 
Getzels  and  Jackson  (1962),  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  have  done 
significant  work  in  the  area  of  "creativity".  They  administered  a 
battery  of  creative  thinking  tests  to  all  the  pupils  of  a  high  school. 
They  compared  two  groups:  (l)  those  who  ranked  in  the  top  twenty  per- 
cent on  IQ  tests,  but  not  in  the  top  twenty  percent  on  measures  of 
creativity;  (2)  those  who  scored  in  the  top  twenty  percent  on  creativity 
tests,  but  not  in  the  upper  twenty  percent  on  IQ  tests.  When  both 
groups  were  subsequently  tested  on  standardized  achievement  tests, 
there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the  two  groups.  The 
research  team  concluded  that  creativity  is  an  important  gifted  charac- 
teristic. 

A  recent  criticism  of  standardized  intelligence  tests  is  that 
they  are  culturally  and  socially  biased.  Children  from  minority  and 
lower  socio-economic  groups  tend  to  score  lower  on  the  established 
IQ  tests.  Although  conclusive  research  is  not  yet  available,  it  is 
generally  concluded  that  minority  and  underprivileged  children  score 
lower,  not  from  lack  of  potential  ability,  but  from  unfamiliarity  with 
the  cultural  world  upon  which  tests  are  standardized. 

Yet,  on  the  whole,  superior  intelligence,  however  measured,  is 
at  present,  the  most  reliable  definition  of  giftedness.  Continued  effort 
should  be  directed  toward  finding  new  ways  to  measure  superior  thinking, 
eliminating  those  biases  which  hide  certain  groups  of  gifted  children. 


15 

OJ.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  "The  Study 

of  Giftednesst  A  Multidimensional  Approach,  "  The  Gifted  Student ,  by 
J.  W.  Getzels  and  P.  W.  Jackson,  Cooperative  Research  Monograph  No.  2 
(Washington,  D.  C:  Government  Printing  Office,  I960)  pp.  1-18. 


III.  LOCATING  GIFTED  CHILDREN 

It  might  well  be  assumed  that  finding  gifted  children  would  be 
the  least  among  the  problems  enountered  in  this  area.  Such  is  not  the 
case,  however.  It  is  true  that  some  gifted,  with  high  academic  records 
and  significant  accomplishments  in  school  and  community,  stand  out 
clearly.   But  there  aie  a  vast  number  of  gifted  children  hidden  because 
of  inadequate  testing  devices,  underachievement,  and  emotional  problems. 

Gallagher  points  out  that  the  individual  intelligence  test  is 

the  best  method  of  screening  gifted  children,  but  is  expensive  in  use 

of  professional  time  and  service.   Most  schools  do  not  have  the 

psychological  services  available  to  them  for  large  scale  use  of  the 

individual  intelligence  test.  Group  intelligence  tests  are  practical 

for  the  screening  of  large  groups  of  school  children,  but  Kirk  cites 

some  of  their  inadequacies: 

(1)  group  intelligence  tests  are  not  as  reliable  as  individual 
tests;  (2)  they  seldom  differentiate  abilities  at  the  upper  limits; 
(3)  some  children  do  not  function  adequately  in  a  timed  test 
situation. 17 

Additionally,  group  intelligence  tests  may  not  identify  thoBe  with 

reading  difficulties  and  emotional  or  motivational  problems. 

Parents  often  rely  on  the  school  teacher  to  spot  gifted  children 

and  to  initiate  programs  of  education.  However,  studies  reveal  that 


l6Gallagher,  p.  9. 
17Kirk,  p.  112. 
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teachers  are  not  very  reliable  in  spotting  the  gifted  child.  Pegnato  and 
Birsh  (1959)  found  that  when  teachers  were  asked  to  select  those  whom  the 
teachers  believed  to  be  gifted  children,  and  then  these  choices  were 
measured  against  standardized  tests,  the  results  showed  that  31. 4  percent 
of  teacher  choices  were  not  gifted  -  and  that  half  of  the  gifted  were 
missed  entirely.  Winifred  Kirk  (1966)  found  that  teachers  at  the  kind- 
ergarten level  did  even  worse.  Kindergarten  teachers  failed  to  take  age 
into  account  and  selected  the  older  children  as  the  brightest.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  children  selected  as  bright  had  a  mean  IQ  of  only  102.5- 

The  teachers  failed  to  identify  sixty-eight  percent  of  the  children 

19 
with  IQ's  of  116  and  above. 

Recently,  investigators  have  begun  research  into  biographical 

tools  as  means  of  predicting  giftedness  and  creativity  among  children. 

These  studies  are  based  on  the  rationale  that  creativity  and  giftedness 

are  reflected  in  the  kind  of  thinking  strategies  the  child  employs,  his 

personality  characteristics,  and  in  the  products  that  emerge  as  a 

result  of  his  creative  strivings.  Schaefer  and  Anastasi  (I968)  found 

that  creative  students  came  from  family  backgrounds  that  were  academ- 

20 
ically  superior  and  provided  role  models  of  creative  expression. 

Joe  Khatena  of  Marshall  University  (I97l)»  in  his  extensive 


18W.  Pegnatp  and  J.  W.  Birch,  "Locating  Gifted  Children  in 
Junior  High  School,"  Exceptional  Children  26  (March  1959)s  $03-304. 

'Winifred  D.  Kirk,  "A  Tentative  Screening  Procedure  for 
Selecting  Bright  and  Slow  Children  in  Kindergarten,"  Exceptional 
Children  33  (December  1966)t  235-241. 

20 

Charles  E.  Schaefer  and  Anne  Anastasi,  "A  Biographical 

Inventory  for  Identifying  Creativity  in  Adolescent  Boys,"  Journal  of 

Applied  Psychology  52  (January  1968)j  42-48. 
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studies  of  West  Virginia  school  children  found  that  gifted  end  creative 
students  came  from  homes  of  higher  educational,  economic,  and  occupationasl 
levels.  Parents  of  creative  children  tended  to  be  more  permissive  in 

their  handling  of  their  children,  and  encouraged  creative  expression  in 

21 
their  young. 

Biographical  inventories  in  the  studies  cited  above  and  in  other 
research  reveal  that  gifted  and  creative  children  come  from  higher  socio- 
economic backgrounds,  and  from  home  atmospheres  that  encourage  cultural 
and  educational  pursuits.  This  would  lead  to  the  hypothesis  that  gift- 
edness  and  creativity  are  the  products  of  cultural  advantage  as  well  as 
innate  ability. 

A  crucial  problem  area  in  the  location  of  giftedness  is  the 

underachieving  and  "problem"  child.  Gowan  (1957)  speculates: 

...the  gifted  underachiever  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  delinquent 
who  withdrawis  from  goals,  activities,  end  active  social  partici- 
pation generally.  The  child's  initial  attempts  at  creative 
accomplishment  may  not  be  seen  by  others  as  •worthwhile',  but 
only  as  'queer*  or  'different'." 

The  gifted  child,  blocked  in  rewards  for  his  "deviant"  achievement, 
begins  to  lose  interest  in  creative  work.  In  many  cases,  the  child 
grows  up  in  a  home  or  culture  which  does  not  value  education,  inde- 
pendence, or  individual  achievement.  As  a  result  of  frustrations  at 
home  and  in  society  the-child  often  becomes  rebellious  and  angry. 


21 

Joe  Khatena,  "Something  About  Myself:  A  Brief  Screening 

Device  for  Identifying  Creatively  Gifted  Children  and  Adults,"  The 

Gifted  Child  Quarterly  15  (Winter  1971):  262-266. 

22J.  C.  Gowan,  "What  Makes  A  Child  Creative?  -  Four  Theories," 
in  Creativity:  Its  Educational  Implication,  eds.  G.  D.  Demos,  J.  C. 
Gowan,  and  E.  P.  Torrance  (New  York:  John  Wiley  Co.,  1967),  p.  101. 
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In  turn,  schools,  attempting  to  deal  with  such  children,  and  setting 

standards  of  behavior  these  children  cannot  meet,  succeed  in  turning 

the  child  even  more  firmly  against  school  and  education. 

Gallagher  concludes  that  underachieving  gifted  children  may  be 

divided  into  two  basic  catagories: 

The  first  consists  of  youngsters  who  come  from  good  cultural 
environments  ...  where  the  difficulties  center  in  the  personality 
of  the  student  and  in  his  often  unhappy  family  relationships.... 
The  second  large  group  of  underachievers  would  be  those  coming 
from  lower-class  backgrounds  where  the  cultural  environment  is 
generally  unfavorable.  * 

In  both  catagories,  the  gifted  child  and  his  creative  abilities  are 

usually  lost,  unless  the  problems  are  recognized  and  treated  at  an 

early  school  age. 

The  gifted  potential  of  many  exceptional  children  can  be  easily 

overlooked  if  educators  are  not  alert  to  all  indicators  of  creative 

ability,  to  include}  group  and  individual  intelligence  test  scores, 

results  of  achievement  test  batteries,  and  teacher  observation.  To 

these  indicators  must  be  added  the  careful  diagnosis,  by  competent 

professionals,  of  the  underachieving  and  problem  child. 


^Gallagher,  p.  74. 


IV.  EDUCATING  THE  GIFTED 

The  education  of  gifted  children  varies  widely  from  one  locale 
to  another.  Until  the  entry  of  the  Federal  government  onto  the  local 
educational  scene,  during  the  1950' s,  few  states  had  adequate  programs 
for  gifted  children.  Even  today,  the  quality  of  special  education  is 
to  a  large  measure  controlled  by  local  interest. 

Traditionally,  there  have  been  three  basic  patterns  of  education 
for  gifted  children,  in  those  areas  and  school  systems  which  have  given 
attention  to  the  needs  of  gifted  children;  (l)  grouping  by  classes  or 
schools,  (2)  acceleration  by  early  promotion,  early  school  entrance, 
and  skipping  of  grades,  and  (3)  enrichment  -  a  favored  plan  of  allowing 
special  assignments  and  activities  within  the  boundaries  of  normal 
classroom  structure.  Arguments  can  be  made  for  each  of  these  systems. 

The  practice  of  grouping  entails  segregation  by  classes  or 
schools.  The  pattern  can  vary  widely,  from  the  European  method  of 
providing  separate  school  systems,  to  the  creating  of  special  classes 

within  the  normal  school  structure.  In  1956,  Rear  Admiral  Rickover 

24 
proposed  a  separated  education  for  children  above  the  fourth  grade. 


This  is  essentially  the  educational  system  provided  by  several 
European  countries. 


^Rear  Admiral  Hiram  G.  Rickover,  a  speech  before  a  1956  meeting 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  cited  by  Maurice  F.  Freehill , 
Gifted  Children  (New  York:  The  MacMllan  Co.,  1961),  p. 42. 
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Other  segregated  devices  of  grouping  include,  special  schools, 
special  classes,  differentiated  programs,  core  and  special  class  plans, 
released  time  programs,  in-class  grouping,  and  hobby  and  club  plans. 
All  have  the  common  aim  of  segregating  for  efficiency,  interest,  and 
ease  of  teaching. 

There  are  objections  to  groupings,  particularly  the  special 
school  systems.  Some  feel  children  suffer  socially  from  lack  of 
contact  with  a  wide  range  of  social  and  intellectual  backgrounds.  Some 
feel  that  special  groupings  deprive  the  less  gifted  child  of  stimu- 
lation by  the  more  intellectually  endowed. 

One  of  the  most  valid  criticisms  of  special  schools  or  "multiple- 
track"  systems  is  that  they  fail  to  incorporate  all  who  are  gifted.  Some 
may  not  have  the  pressure  of  interested  parents  to  push  them  into  the 
special  schools.  Underachievers  and  those  with  motivation  problems 
would  often  be  missed.  Most  "multiple- track"  or  separate  schools  are 
geared  to  limited  pre-testing  criteria. 

Acceleration  is  an  expedient  device,  frequently  used  in  the 
absence  of  other  programs  for  gifted  children.  There  are  those  who 
favor  this  approach.  Terman  was  an  advocate  of  acceleration.  He 

believed  students  with  IQ's  of  135  and  above  should  be  ready  for  college 

25 
by  seventeen  years  of  age,  at  the  latest.   Studies  indicate  those  who 

enter  college  at  an  early  age  do  well.  There  is  data  to  substantiate 

an  argument  for  early  education  and  entry  into  life  work  for  those  so 


-^Lewis  A.  Terman  and  Melita  Ogden,  "The  Stanford  Studies  of  the 
Gifted",  in  The  Gifted  Child,  ed.  P.  Witty  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath,  1951)* 
pp.  83-85. 
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gifted,  and  thus  make  earlier  and  longer  contributions  to  society. 

Harvey  Lehman  (1953) i  at  Princeton,  produced  evidence  indicating  that 

26 
maximum  creativity  is  reached  very  early  in  life. 

Most  opposition  to  acceleration  comes  from  those  who  argue  that 
social-emotional  growth  is  dependent  upon  maintaining  certain  tradi- 
tional age-school  schemes.  The  arguments  for  social  adjustment  appear 
logical  but  have  not  been  demonstrated  in  study  or  research.  There  is 
every  evidence  that  acceleration  does  no  lasting  harm  to  social  and 
emotional  growth. 

The  third  catagory  of  special  education  for  the  gifted  is  termed 
enrichment.  All  special  programs  are,  in  reality,  enrichment,  but  the 
term  is  reserved  for  those  programs  which  allow  the  child  to  work  at 
his  own  speed  and  level  of  understanding  within  the  regular  classroom. 
It  may  include  special  assignments,  projects,  free  choice  activity, 
and  other  extra  depth  assignments.  The  limitations  of  this  type 
program  are  obvious.  Teachers  are  limited  in  the  amount  of  time  they 
may  spend  with  individuals.  In  addition,  the  program  may  be  beyond 
the  education  and  capability  of  some  teachers. 

Kirk  points  out  that  a  study  of  Graduate  Record  Examinations 

27 
shows  nearly  all  special  programs  for  the  gifted  are  valuable. 

Educating  the  gifted  child,  once  he  is  identified,  may  be  the  least  of 

our  proDxenrer  if  we  are  willing  to  allocate  the  resources  8nd  time. 


Harvey  C.  Lehman.  Age  and  Achievement  (Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press,  1953) • 

2?Kirk,  p.  143. 


V.   SUMMARY 

The  problems  of  defining,  identifying,  and  educating  the  gifted 
child  are  varied  and  complex.  We  lack  research  into  definition,  and 
methods  of  locating  and  identifying  the  various  gifted  potentials.  The 
effects  of  cultural  deprivations  have  further  hidden  many  talented 
children.  And,  in  the  past,  we  have  failed  to  provide  the  resources 
necessary  to  insure  the  education  of  those  we  have  been  able  to  identify^ 

Perhaps  the  common  problem,  in  all  these  areas,  is  one  of 
interest  in,  and  commitment  to,  the  development  of  the  gifted  potential. 
We  need  a  climate  of  acceptance  for  intellectual  and  creative  skill,  and 
the  wisdom  to  see  that  society  is  enhanced,  throughout  the  fabric  of  its 
common  life,  by  the  development  of  each  person  to  his  or  her  maximum 
potential  and  usefulness. 
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